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EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 


OUR 


HIS September BULLETIN 1s de- 

voted to a general discussion of 

the educational work of art mu- 

seums, that is, the work which they 
do or may do with those who desire tostudy 
their collections. Upon this subject no one 
is better informed than Dr. Paul M. Rea, 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Museums, from whose Report, published 
by the Commissioner of Education, and 
address delivered before the National Edu- 
cation Association at a meeting held at the 
Metropolitan Museum in July, we are per- 
mitted to quote. 

Special attention is called to the activities 
which have come into existence between the 
museums and designers and manufacturers, 
already referred to in previous issues, which 
have put a responsibility upon museum 
authorities for greater coéperation with 
these classes. A general survey of the field 
for possible operations in New York led toa 
preliminary investigation of the resources 
of the city for the study of different 
branches of the decorative arts, and the re- 
sults of this investigation, published by 
the Museum in a pamphlet entitled Art 
Education, are described by Miss Florence 
N. Levy, its compiler, in the following 
pages. 

The attention now being given by educa- 
tors throughout the country to the subject 
of industrial education is well exemplified 
in the report just published by the National 
Society for the Promotionof | ndustrial Edu- 


cation. Anaccountof the so-called Minne- 


apolis Report on conditions existing in that 
city has been contributed by Henry Turner 
Bailey, Editor of The School Arts Magazine. 
A note on the place of Industrial Art in the 
Public Schools of the State, by Professor 
Royal B. Farnum, State Specialist in Art 


Education, will be found of interest in this 
connection. 

Professor Arthur W. Dow of Teachers 
College of Columbia University writes upon 
education in appreciation of art, narrating 
the Methods of Using the Museum em- 
ployed by the teachers of Columbia; Mrs. 
C. E. Whitmore, formerly Docent in the 
Worcester Museum of Art, discusses The 
Function of the Museum Instructor. An 
article by Miss Ethel M. Spiller, Honorary 
Secretary of the Art Teachers’ Guild, teils 
the story of museum guidance in the London 
museums during the war. 

George W. Stevens, Director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, gives an account of 
his use of moving pictures in that museum; 
and Miss Winifred E. Howe, of the Museum 
staff, has written a story for children, using 
as its theme some of the Museum Egyptian 
material. This shows the way in which 
such a subject may be treated by those who 
desire to interest the young in the historical 
side of the collections. 

No detailed statement of the various 
educational activities carried on by the 
Metropolitan Museum is included in this 
issue because such an announcement has 
been made so frequently in the past as 
scarcely to need repetition.' It is safe to 
say that the Museum was never in a more 
advantageous position to carry on its 
educational work, building upon the ex- 
perience of the past and taking advantage 
of a constantly increasing fund of material 

the collections themselves and Library 
books and photographs for use in the build- 


‘The pamphlet, What the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is Doing, gives a complete list of 
the facilities available to teachers, students, 
artists, artisans, and manufacturers, and will 
gladly be sent to any address. The BULLETIN 
‘or September, 1915, gives a somewhat detailed 
account of the different phases of educational 
work in the Museum. 
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ing, and lantern slidesand other lending ma- 

terial, available for use elsewhere as well. 

The courses of Museum lectures for the 

coming season, announced herein, are 

similar in their general scope and intention 
to those given last year. Slight differences 
in character in two courses—those for 

Salespeople and for Public School Teachers 
-were adopted. For the Salespeople four 

seminars, informal discussions of pertinent 
questions conducted by competent authori- 
ties, and for the Teachers in the City 
Schools, a series of gallery talks fortnightly 
throughout the year take the place of the 
usual series of formal lectures. It is hoped 
that by these changes the work may be 
sufficiently informal and flexible to be of the 
utmost practical value. 

LECTURES, MCMXVI-MCMXVII 
HE following courses of lectures for 
the coming season are announced. 
More detailed information about 
these courses—subject, method of 

treatment, etc.—will be found in forthcom- 

ing BULLETINS, and other lectures will be an- 
nounced from time to time throughout the 
year. 

Memsers’ LeEcrurReEs 

Four lectures on Arms and Armor, by Bash- 
ford Dean, Curator of Arms and Armor. 
Lecture Hall. Mondays and Thursdays, 
November 6, 9, 13, and 16, at 4:15 P. M. 

Five illustrated lectureson Italian Sculpture, 
by Miss Edith R. Abbot, Museum In- 
structor. Class Room. On Thursdays, 
beginning January 11, at 11 A. M. 
Members’ tickets required. 

For Children of Members. Three illus- 
trated lectures, by Mrs. Laura W. L. 
Scales, Miss Louise Connolly, and Mrs. 
George W. Stevens. Lecture Hall. Sat- 
urday mornings—January 13, 27, Febru- 
ary 10,at110’clock. No tickets required. 


OTHER LECTURES 


For the Public. Five illustrated lectures 
on Venetian Painting, by Miss Edith R. 


MUSEUM OF ART 


Abbot, Museum Instructor. Class 
Room. Fridays, beginning October 20, 
at4p.M. No tickets required. 


For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Three lectures, by J. Alden Weir, 
Kenyon Cox, and Gifford Beal. Lecture 
Hall. Alternate Saturdays, beginning 
January 20, at 8 P. M. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of the 
City. A course of gallery talks, by the 
Museum Instructors, meeting every two 
weeks, beginning Tuesday, October 10, 
at 3:45 P. M., when the class will be held 
in the Egyptian galleries. 

For Students of History in the City High 
Schools. Four lectures, by Miss G. 
M. A. Richter, Professors Van den Ven, 
James Harvey Robinson, and Chris- 
tian Gauss. Lecture Hall. Wednes- 
days, October 11 and 25, November 
8 and 22, at 3:30 p. M._ No tickets re- 
quired. 

For Designers and Students of Design. 
Two lectures on the Textile Arts as repre- 
sented in the permanent collection of the 
Museum, by Miss Frances Morris and 
Durr Friedley. ClassRoom. Saturdays, 
November 4 and 11,at 8:15 p.m. Ad- 
mission by ticket. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Four seminars to be held on Saturdays in 
February, at 8 p.m. Class Room. No 
tickets required. 

For the Blind. Three lectures, illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Two, for adults, by 
Bashford Dean and Miss Marie L. 
Shedlock. Lecture Hall. Saturdays, 
December 2 and 16, at 8 Pp. M. One, 
for children, by Miss Winifred E. 


Howe. Lecture Hall. Saturday, No- 
vember 11, at 11 A. M. No tickets re- 
quired. 


For the Deaf. Four illustrated lectures, 
three for adults and one for children, by 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
Thursdays, October 19, December 7, 
February 1, and April 19, at 3 p.m. No 
tickets required. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
MUSEUMS 


HE following quotations are taken 

from a chapter of the Report of the 

Commissioner of Education for 

the year ended June 30, 1915, and 
were written by Paul M. Rea, Directorof the 
Charleston, S. C., Museum, and Secretary 
of the American Association of Museums. 
The report was designed to show the extent 
of educational work done by public mu- 
seums of science and art, by college mu- 
seums, and by museums of history. 

“Visits to the museums in all parts of the 
United States, the discussions of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums at its San 
Francisco meeting, and the returns made to 
the Bureau of Education unite in conveying 
a strong impression of increasing interest 
throughout the country in the educational 
work of museums. This interest is mani- 
fested (1) by the enthusiasm with which 
leading museum workers discuss the educa- 
tional side of their work; (2) by the consid- 
erable number of museums reporting a re- 
cent beginning in the educational extension 
work; and (3) by the apologetic tone of 
many reports from museums that are not 
doing any of this work. 

“It can be stated confident!y that the 
educational and extension work of mu- 
seums is a permanent addition to education 
and in no sense a fad. It is not a formal 
system to be readily outgrown, but an idea 
capable of the most varied and flexible ap- 
plication to the changing needs of times and 
places. It has won recognition and ap- 
preciation by its results, and has been so 
large a factor in the growth and general 
financial support of the museums adopting 
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it that their continued development of it is 
assured. 


“It is nevertheless true that: 

(1) As yet only a comparatively small 
proportion of the museums in the country 
are thoroughly aroused to its possibilities, 
and these chiefly among what are desig- 
nated in this report as public museums. 

(2) There is a much larger opportunity 
for educational work among the smaller 
public museums, college museums, and 
historical-society museums than is now 
appreciated. 

(3) The initiative in this work is usually 
taken by the museums, and school authori- 
ties who have not had actual experience 
with it are not thoroughly alive to its ad- 
vantages. 

(4) Museum facilities are available to 
schools in various localities to a very un- 
equal degree. 

“There is clearly need of some agency to 
stimulate and coérdinate museum educa- 
tional work throughout the country and to 
diffuse a full knowledge of it among the 
schools and other educational organiza- 
tions. The American Association of Mu- 
seums is endeavoring to do this and has 
appointed a special commission for museum 
coéperation for this purpose, while the 
Bureau of Education is performing valuable 
service in giving publicity to the work, but 
there is need of still more highly organized 
effort if the facilities which are proving so 
valuable in a few centers are to be made 
accessible to both town and rural schools 
throughout the country. 

“The experimental period is closed. 
Educational work has been done as 
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efficiently by small museums as by great 
museums, in small towns as well as in great 
cities. Its state-wide extension among 
rural schools has been shown practicable. 
The need is for systematic encouragement 
of its development.” 

At a session of the National Education 
Association held at the Museum on July 6, 
1916, Mr. Rea again presented the subject 
of the educational work of museums from 
the historian’s point of view, saying in con- 
clusion: 

“In all of the educational activities of 
museums the fundamental idea 
is visual instruction. You have only to 
glance at one of the traveling exhibits sent 
out by any of these museums to get a story 
so vivid that it will stay in mind the rest of 
your life. The value of object teaching is 
only beginning to be fully appreciated. 
The vast resources of museums both in 
material and in knowledge need to be mob- 
ilized as a part of our educational system. 
| have attempted to explain to you why this 
has not been done more generally in the 
past, emphasizing at the same time the 
significant beginnings which have been 


made and the abundant opportunity for 
their extension. What is now needed is a 
nation-wide appreciation of the value of 
visual instruction as afforded by museums. 
This appreciation should begin with those 
professionally interested in education. 

“Hitherto the initiative has been taken 
by the museums, but their tentative experi- 
ments have been so conspicuously success- 
ful that a larger share in their development 
ought now to be taken by the school 
authorities. It should be borne in mind 
that the museums have no desire to add 
new frills to the curriculum. They are 
actuated merely by a desire to be helpful in 
illustrating whatever curriculum is adopted 
by the schools. This can be accomplished 
much more effectively if planned jointly by 
the school and the museum authorities. 

‘| would therefore leave with you in 
closing but two suggestions: first, that 
educators should acquaint themselves more 
intimately with the educational work al- 
ready accomplished by museums, and 
second, that closer administrative relations 
between schools and museums will be of 
mutual advantage.” 
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ART EDUCATION 


RT EDUCATION, a pamphlet of 46 
pages, has just been published by 
the Museum. It is the result of an 
intensive study, carried on during 

the past season, of the facilities offered in 
New York City for the trainingof artists and 
of artisans. The attempt has been made 
to list all the industries that require some 
form of art training, particularly applied de- 
sign and mechanical drawing. The public 
scarcely realizes how large a part drawing 
and design play in all manufactures and in 
all the branches of the building trades. For 
instance, every detail of a building is first 
carefully drawn on paper, from the laying 
of the bricks to the smallest keyhole plate 
on a door. Where can you learn the par- 
ticular kind of drafting required by the 
bricklayer, the modeling which is necessary 
for the metalworker? This is the type of 
questions that the pamphlet answers. Or 
again, it was found that there is one school 
in New York that teaches the particular 
kind of drafting required by automobile 
builders and that illustrators who wish to 
specialize in making advertisements for the 
automobile trade should go to that school 
for special training. 

The first part of this study lists these 
various occupations in one alphabet, which 
also includes processes and important 
branches of art study; in the adjoining 
column the required course of study is 
given; and the third column indicates at 
which schools the training can be secured. 

The second chapter makes analyses of a 
few of the leading industries. Wall-paper, 
for instance, is taken as anexampleof applied 
design and the requirements and limitations 
are described. 

The third chapter takes up the various 
schools and under each tells what courses 
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are given, the age or other condition for ad- 
mission, whether day or evening, and 
whether tuition is free. 

The United States census of 1910 shows 
that there were 97,202 professional artists 
—architects, painters, sculptors, designers, 
draftsmen, and teachers of art—of whom 
17,494 were in New York City. The en- 
rolment of art students in 1914, as recorded 
in the American Art Annual, is 32,663 for 
the whole United States, of whom 12,424 
were in New York City. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the entire country there 
were only about one third as many students 
in the artistic professions as there were men 
and women actually engaged in the work; 
in New York City there were about two 
thirds as many students as workers. 

Upon further analysis it was found that 
the greatest need is for well-trained in- 
dustrial art workers, while, on the other 
hand, a very large percentage of the stu- 
dents in the fine arts courses, especially 
painting, fail to make even a partial success 
of their chosen profession. With the 
present European conditions, the designers 
trained in French, German, or other foreign 
schools can no longer be counted upon. 

In New York City there is only one in- 
dustrial art school, so called, although 
others are doing more or less industrial art 
training. That one, the New York Even- 
ing Industrial Art School, is part of the 
public school system. It was organized 
four years ago with about 100 students and 
the registration for 1915-1916 was over 500. 
The work is carried on under very difficult 
conditions in an elementary school building. 
The 1917 Board of Education budget gives 
some prospect of improvement, for it con- 
tains an appropriation for a day industrial 
art school, which it is hoped will be granted. 

The Museum undertook this study of 
Art Education for two distinct purposes— 
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as a connecting link in its activities for the 
benefit of the industrial art workers and as 
an aid in the vocational guidance of young 
men and women who wish to make the arts 


their lifework. 
F. N. L. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 


WENTY-FIVE different art 

courses in the schools of New York 

State instead of eight! This is the 

recordin two years. It is aresultin 
part of changes in state requirements, but it 
is also an indication of the big movement 
toward the development of more efficient 
instruction which is so necessary to the 
future industrial and economic welfare of 
the country. 

The courses are practical and relate to 
the needs of the individual, the school, and 
the community. Some half dozen in the 
two largest cities of the state, Buffalo and 
New York, are purely vocational. This 
means that they graduate art students 
capable of entering the trade of the com- 
mercial artist. These courses include Com- 
mercial Designing, Costume Drawing, 
Industrial Designing, Furniture Designing, 
etc. 

In these and other cities considerable 
time is given to such courses as Personal 
and Applied Design, Metalwork and 
Jewelry, Bookbinding, Interior Decoration, 
Advanced Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape Design, etc., which, in most instances, 
form the foundation work for professional 
art school and college courses. 

Nearly if not all high schools in the state 
are offering some kind of practically applied 
art work and nearly one hundred schools 
provide special courses with an industrial 
bent. 

This sign of educational and industrial 
preparedness is not to be lightly passed by. 
It is but the beginning of great things. Al- 
ready student designs are being sold, craft 
work is finding a lucrative market, and 
talented individuals are being recognized 
and instructed for the future greatness of 
the state. It is all advancing so rapidly 
that the outcome must produce many state 
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scholarships, a great State Industrial Art 
School, and a number of Municipal Art 
Schools. Furthermore, as in England to- 
day, even the villages will have their 
repoussé metalwork, wood carving, or em- 
bossed leatherwork classes, and towns of 
even two thousand inhabitants will have 
their “tart classes.” 

The present and most urgent need on the 
part of the schools is the model or example. 
Intelligent work can proceed but fitfully 
and slowly if illustrations and examples of 
masterpieces are not at hand. Inspiration 
and incentive, excellent technique and 
beautiful design are not spontaneous as the 
hidden spring, but must come by diligent 
study of great worksand by an earnest effort 
at least to approach their ideals. Pupils 
must literally feed their eyes and brains and 
souls on the wonders of the ages, both past 
and present. Schools and classes and 
teachers are ready; museums and individ- 
ual homes have the examples; coéperative 
effort must unite the two in promoting the 
foundation work for the American Ren- 
aissance in Art. 

Roya. B. FARNuM. 


ART INSTRUCTION IN 
MINNEAPOLIS! 


HE recent survey for vocational 

education in the city of Minne- 

apolis conducted by the National 

Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, under the direction of 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, reveals a situation 
worthy of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion, not only on its own account, but be- 
cause it presents a supreme example of con- 
ditions that now exist or may soon develop 
in all our rapidly growing cities. 


‘Mr. Bailey’s review of this very interesting 
Report is published in no spirit of criticism of 
institutions in Minneapolis or of conditionsthere, 
but because of the valuable lesson it furnishes for 
similar institutions elsewhere. The same condi- 
tions exist in New York and in other places. 
They are perfectly natural and explicable when 
the history of the individual institutions is con- 
sidered. ew York should, therefore, recognize 
an obligation to Minneapolis for making clear 
through this Report the need for bringing our 
own institutions into closer relationship and 
greater coéperation.—The Editor. 
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Prosperity allows the higher aspirations 
to manifest themselves. People demand 
better clothing, more beautiful homes, finer 
utensils, an ever-increasing variety of 
objects which only skill and taste can pro- 
duce. They reach out for information, in- 
struction, entertainment—satisfaction—in 
the realm of the fine arts. Then agencies 
spring up quite independently to supply 
these demands, often with the best of in- 
tention, but without broad vision. 

In Minneapolis, for example, are such 
agencies as these: (1) The School of Art, 
thirty years old, in which the emphasis has 
always been upon fine art rather than upon 
applied art, although located in a city 
where “the value of the annual per capita 
output of employees in manufacturing 
lines is greater than that of any other city 
in the country, if not in the world, being 
$4,880 for each employee.” (2) The 
Museum of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. The new building, one unit of a 
large and impressive structure, almost un- 
rivaled among the great cities at home or 
abroad, and recently secured through an 
astonishing outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm, contains a number of pictures as well 
as rare objects of value. (3) The Wil- 
‘iam H. Dunwoody Institute, “dedicated 
by the will of its founder, to the task of 
teaching the industrial and mechanical arts 
free to the youth of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota,” is a heavily endowed institution of 
great promise, just beginning its career; 
but, offering free instruction, it already 
menaces other educational institutions of 
great value to the city. (4) The Handi- 
craft Guild, established several years ago, 
through the enterprise and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a few far-sighted citizens, al- 
though unendowed, and without the pres- 
tige of the School of Art, has done more 
than any other single institution to give the 
city a reputation for art educational leader- 
ship. (5) The Attic Club, “an organiza- 
tion of young men and women who are 
employed in different lines of commercial 
art—is probably the most earnest and active 
force in the city so far as the field of com- 
mercial art is concerned”; and yet it has no 
influential connection with the Art School, 
the Museum, the Institute, or the Guild. 
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(6) The Minnesota State Art Society, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
proved itself capable of conceiving and of 
achieving programs of far-reaching value to 
the people, but “the work of the society has 
been abruptly curtailed because of the fail- 
ure of a short-sighted legislature to con- 
tinue its customary appropriation.” (7) 
The Public School System of the city is well 
organized, and the results secured in draw- 
ing, design, and manual training, both in 
the elementary grades and in the various 
high schools, have given Minneapolis a 
leading place among the cities of the 
country; but there is as yet no adequate 
system whereby talented children dis- 
covered in the grades are given special at- 
tention, extra work, and rapid promotion 
into the art courses in the high schools, nor 
are the high school courses interrelated 
with those of the higher institutions of the 
city or with those of the University of 
Minnesota. (8) The Evening Schools of 
the city enrolled 6,000 students last year, 
2,500 of whom took industrial, com- 
mercial, and household arts courses; but the 
average attendance of students taking such 
courses was only 710, or less than one 
third. This indicates that these schools do 
not supply that which they are popularly 
supposed to give, namely, instruction of 
immediate and practical value to the work- 
man. (9) Meanwhile, the survey of the 
building trades, the electrical industries, the 
metal trades, the printing trades, the gar- 
ment trades, the dressmaking and millinery 
trades, and other occupations, reveals an 
intelligent and general demand for just 
such instruction as all these agencies 
should be able to furnish. With 53,000 
workers in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, there are less than 
3 per cent who avail themselves of the art 
educational opportunities the city affords. 

In a word, the gituation in Minneapolis 
is analogous to that in a garden where 
vigorous growths, all desirable, all promis- 
ing, compete with one another. What the 
situation calls for is a gardener determined 
to secure an adequate fruitage. If such an 
intelligent and potent body of men as now 
constitute the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation and the Minneapolis Institute of 
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Arts, for example, could bring about the 
election of a strong group of citizens to act 
as a Central Committee on Art and In- 
dustrial Education, out of it all might be 
evolved an effective organization of these 
various elements—an organization in which 
each would be coérdinated with all the others 
in such a way that there would be no waste- 
ful duplication of courses, nosharply conflict- 
ing interests, no vague instruction out of 
touch with the conditions of industrial life 
and the needs of the people. 

The situation in Minneapolis may be 
defined as the greatest opportunity for 
effective municipal art and industrial edu- 
cation in the United States. No doubt 
the intelligence and civic spirit of the city 
will soon devise some means for taking ad- 
vantage of this supreme opportunity for a 
record-breaking harvest. 

HENRY TURNER BaliLey. 


METHODS OF USING THE MUSEUM! 


WILL begin my littletalk by telling you 
a story, which, no doubt, you have heard 
before, of the man who came to the prin- 
cipal of a Boston school, and said that 
he was desirous of being appreciative of art. 
The principal of the school advised him to 
go to the art museum and walk through the 
collection of casts. The man was a 
machinist, able in his own trade, but having 
no knowledge of art. He came back and 
said, ‘“‘Don’t ever do that again! That 
was the hardest day’s work | ever did, 
wandering through those casts. I did not 
know anything about them, | did not 
know how to look at them, they meant 
nothing to me.” That was in the days 
when museums were storehouses of things 
they had to take, things they had to find the 
best places for, and there was not that at- 
tention paid to education that there is now. 
| am sure if that man were to come to this 
museum now he would be told where to go, 
what to look at, and how to study. 
The chief purpose of the museum, I think, 
is education, and | understand that educa- 


‘Extracts from a talk given by Professor 
Arthur W. Dow upon an exhibition of work 
done by Teachers College students in connection 
with the Museum collections, held in the Class 
Room April 3-15, 1916. 
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tion to be in two parts: first, Art Apprecia- 
tion; and second, Knowledge. Of what use 
would be the knowledge of these things in 
the museum if you did not have the ap- 
preciation of their quality? Of course the 
stories of them, where they were produced, 
how they were produced, and the livesof the 
people who produced them are fascinating 
and very interesting, but that part belongs to 
archaeology or history, not so much to art. 
The history of art by the purely literary 
man does not seem to me so very valuable. 
| have heard literary men talk about art, 
men who did not have much appreciation of 
the real quality of art, and they dwelt upon 
the subject, they talked of the time in which 
the picture or sculpture was produced, and 
rather expected you to read in it the history 
of the times and the conditions under which 
it was made. It seems to me the really 
great thing, the valuable thing, is to ap- 
preciate the quality, and that is what we 
want to get at. 

The museum is often used by people as a 
place of entertainment, and after all what is 
more fatiguing? It is a fascinating place, 
but wandering about, locking at this, that, 
and the other thing is fatiguing and rather 
stupid; this produces what they call 
“museum fag.” | think museum fag is the 
fault of the visitor and not the fault of the 
museum. The visitor needs to be told how 
to study the things and what to look for; he 
should have some very definite purpose. 
As to the art teacher, the museum furnishes 
him with material, just as nature furnishes 
the landscape painter with material. How 
to use that material is the problem. 


I think, in the first place, in order to use 
the museum intelligently and to do real 
public service in coéperation with it, the 
teacher must have a very definite idea in 
mind as to how to teach art; a very definite 
system, orderly, progressive—I mean by 
progressive, the steps used in the method of 
teaching. Then the museum objects can be 
used in the finest way. There are so many 
things in the museum, so many periods are 
represented, that unless we have this defi- 
nite, orderly way of teaching art, we shall 
not know how to make aselection, or how to 
get at the heart of the museum collections. 
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A definite purpose in coming to the 
museum is most important. One might 
for instance come here to study line, to take 
the one subject, line. You would not have 
museum fag if you came to study one thing, 
and if it were the subject of line, it might be 
taken up in various ways. It might be 
just the beauty of contour. Then, | sup- 
pose, you would go to the Greek depart- 
ment; you would look at the Chinese pot- 
tery, those splendid things now in the gal- 
lery which are about the finest in line that 
the world knows. You would observe 
Gothic line and Egyptian line. Or coming 
to your subject in a different way, you might 
consider the spacing and arrangement of de- 
sign in the textiles, or the design on pottery 
or metal and the placing and arrangement 
of it. Or you might want to study the 
beauty of a line itself, which shows the per- 
sonal touch of the artist, then you would 
choose Japanese and Chinese paintings, or 
Italian drawings, or Rodin’s drawings, or 
Indian and Persian miniatures; there might 
be half a dozen departments where you 
could find it. If you want to study dark- 
and-light in other forms of art besides paint- 
ing, you might find it in the textiles, or in 
Greek vases 

I think it is necessary that the art 
teacher should believe something, should 
have a definite belief, as to how art should 
be taught; may | tell you what | believe? 
This is a personal thing; each one who 
speaks here tells you his own belief on the 
subject. I have put this diagram on the 
blackboard for convenience, suggesting a 
process of building. 


1. FOUNDATION 
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series, and this (skill and reasoning) would 
be built upon it, and finally the creative 
work would be this (Teaching of Art, 
Design, Painting, Sculpture, Appreciation, 
etc.). The foundation work is simple 
spacing. I do not think we understand 
quite enough about spacing, or teach it as 
much as we ought. The expression of the 
soul of the artist comes through line, dark- 
and-light, and color. In line it is the spac- 
ing, the quality of the line, that gives it its 
deepest expression. Soa pupil begins with 
simple spacing of line, helped by examples 
worked out by others, that is, by other 
pupils who try to do the same thing; he sees 
how it has been done well by some one else; 
then he is shown a museum example. 
There you have the finest use of the museum 
objects, because the pupil who tries to 
create harmony with a few lines sees how it 
has been done finely in the past and how the 
best things of the museum are dependent 
upon such line-harmony. Then comes its 
application to some specific purpose in the 
industries perhaps. The line work is fol- 
lowed by dark-and-light and color. Paint- 
ing, drawing, and modeling are helped by 
the attempt to combine lines and spaces ina 
fine way, are made stronger, acquired in 
less time, done in a more intelligent man- 
ner. This general work, called art struc- 
ture, is followed by special creative work. 
President Eliot speaks of art study as in- 
volving a certain amount of skill and reason- 
ing that is very valuable to thestudent—val- 
uable for general education. He has made 
a strong plea forthe teaching of art in the sec- 
ondary school, on a par with other subjects. 


Simple spacings (of line). 


Attempts by pupils, helped by examples worked out by others, then 
by museum examples. 


Applications. 


Follow with complex line, then dark-and-light and color 





2. SKILL & REASONING 
(to quote President Eliot) 





3. CREATIVE 


Painting Drawing Modeling 

Teaching Art Design Architecture 

Art History Painting / House Decoration 
Sculpture § 


Art Appreciation 


Art Industries 





It seems to me if you were going to teach 
art, the foundation should be this first 


With a definite system of teaching in 
mind, then, we can find a use for the differ- 
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ent collections of the museum. | will show 
you how we at Columbia have done that. 
In the first place, I think in all colleges the 
teaching of Art Appreciation and Art 
History ought to have with it a certain 
amount of practice work in the studio. | 
have sent one class in Art Appreciation to 
the museum, and asked them to make re- 
ports and to illustrate these reports. For 
instance, | have asked them to bring me 
from early Greek art, drawings of two, four, 
or any number of things that were beautiful 
in line, had good arrangement of the design 
upon them, and good spacing. If they 
could not sketch it, they could buy a 
photograph; if they could not do that, they 
might find some way of describing it. 
These reports have interested me very 
much; the majority of them were very well 
illustrated, either by drawings, or by post- 
cards, or by tracings. 


Of the work here shown, I| shall speak 
first of that done by children. Here is 
work from the fourth grade while they were 
studying Greek history. We gave them the 
problem in the art course to decorate a 
bowl or vase with some living form, it 
might be a figure or an animal, as the 
Greeks used them. They were taken over 
here by their teacher and studied the Greek 
collections. Each child was required to 
have a sketch book, and to make drawings 
of things that were really fine, getting them 
as near as he could. Then they went back 
to the school, not copying these drawings, 
but with the feeling of the old Greek 
design, tried to create vase forms, and to 
place the design upon them. Each one 
had a different thought, and chose a 
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different place where the border should 
be put. 


Now passing to adult classes, we will take 
those colored drawings of tall jars and the 
bowls beneath. I suppose many people 
who come here will say that these are not 
paintings of anything up in the cases. 
They are drawings of things in the cases 
with the student’s own conception of color. 
We thought that the line of these things is 
so fine, the proportion of the bowls and 
vases so beautiful that we wanted them to 
get an appreciation of them and make the 
best drawings possible. Once having the 
line scheme, with memories of the colors 
they had seen in the Persian and Chinese 
things, they make their own color harmony. 
Now if you have about fifty people doing 
that, you get a most interesting result. 
You can almost feel the personality of each 
pupil. That is what we want, to bring out 
the individuality, the expression of person- 
ality by the student. The two cards on 
each side, in fact, the whole collection of 
five, were done in that spirit. It took some 
time to execute these; quite a number of les- 
sons are represented there. At one time 
they studied plates, at another time bowls, 
at another time rugs. Some of these are 
original schemes in color that are only dis- 
tantly related to objects seen in the mu- 
seum. The inspiration came from their 
study here in the museum, but it is the 
original thought of the pupil. . . . To 
me, that is the educational value of the 
whole thing, the individual thought, the ap- 
plication of original ideas, aided by the 
supreme examples in the museum. 

ArTHUR W. Dow. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MUSEUM 
INSTRUCTOR 


HE present day finds all our public 

institutions in a state of anxious 

self-scrutiny and _ reorganization. 

When court, hospital, school, and 
even theatre and department store, are over- 
hauling established traditions and testing 
them by the modern standard of efficient 
service to an often indifferent public, it is 
not surprising to find a similar quickening 
in the activities of our museums. As Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman neatly puts it, the 
museum gardant and monstrant (the place 
of safe repository and orderly display) has 
become the museum docent, bent on placing 
its treasures as completely as possible within 
the reach of the public—or, more often, on 
stimulating the public to do a little reach- 
ing. Hence the modern development of 
explanatory labels and popular handbooks; 
hence, above all, the creation, in some form 
or other, of the office of museum instructor, 
with its varied duties of story-telling for 
children, addresses to schools and clubs, 
and the more intimate guidance of small 
groups of individuals. 

But if the office is already established, the 
exact nature of its function is still under 
dispute. Put in the baldest form, the 
question is this:—Should the docent (to use 
a title that is at all events non-committal) 
aim to impart information about the object, 
or to develop appreciation of its qualities? 
The advocates of the first view plead that 
love of beauty is an emotion, and cannot be 
taught; that facts, on the other hand, are 
something that can be safely imparted, that 
they at least give the object the added in- 
terest that comes from a local habitation 
and a name, and often put it to use as an 
illustration of some outside study—say 


history or geography. They hint that thus 
the museum collection becomes serviceable 
even to the multitude who “have no eye for 
beauty.”” Per contra, the retort is made 
that the love of beauty is indeed an emo- 
tion, but one which is latent in all normal 
human beings, and which can, by judicious 
suggestion, be kindled; that facts regarding 
the origin and historical relations of a given 
work of art are, however, quite irrelevant 
to appreciation, and tend rather to stifle 
it; and that the docent, therefore, should 
confine his comments largely to matters of 
line, hue, and texture. The two sides 
would demand docents of very different 
temperament—one the thoughtful student, 
the other the sensitive artist (in percep- 
tions, if not in actual accomplishment). 

Now, some years’ actual experience and a 
good deal of observation of others who are 
or have been engaged in the same work have 
led me to believe that these apparently op- 
posing aims are not mutually exclusive; that 
both are justified, and that, to be successful, 
each must borrow something from theother. 
The instructor must rouse emotion, the 
appreciator must provide a background 
of fact. In short, the distinction lies 
rather in method and emphasis than in the 
materials used, or in qualifications of tem- 
perament and training. 

Both the common qualities and the dis- 
tinctions can best be illustrated by a con- 
crete case. The docent, let us say, on 
his first hour of duty meets a class of high- 
school pupils sent to the museum for 
“background”’ in Greek history. They go 
together into the collection of Greek vases, 
and he pours forth to the class at large his 
facts. “‘These queer black and red ob- 


‘| am here using extreme and unmixed types 
of the two classes of instruction. 
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jects, upwards of 2,500 years old, are not 
curios, they are just dishes. This one the 
girls used for bringing home the day’s 
supply of water; you can see them doing so 
in the drawing on its side.” Then follows 
the little description of the village fountain, 
perhaps illustrated by other vase-paintings, 
and the comparison with present-day con- 
ditions. Again, attention is drawn to a 
kylix, with the very banquet in which it 
was used portrayed on its side—a reminder 
of the dinners in Herodotus or Plato where 
the guests lay on just such couches, and 
slaves like these scampered about refilling 
the cups. And so vase after vase will make 
vivid the meagre and often half-grasped 
accounts learned for school recitations, till 
the youngsters begin to feel that these re- 
mote Greeks were after all lively flesh and 
blood like themselves. But even as an il- 
lustration of history the talk will not be 
complete until the docent has gone back, 
say, to the first vase, and has pointed out 
its essentially Hellenic traits, the same 
traits which appear in the temples and the 
poems and the carefully articulated sys- 
tems of government which the class has 
studied, and which, on the other hand, are 
wanting in so much of our modern furniture 
and so-called fine art—till he has shown, 
that is, first, the perfect adaptation of each 
part—lip, foot, handle—to its special use, 
and of the decoration, in both subject and 
line, to the whole; and second, that genial 
delight in humanity which, wherever pos- 
sible, uses for decorative motives men and 
women at their daily occupations. Thus 
the class as a whole carries back to its books 
some sort of mise-en-scéne for the deeds of 
fifth-century Athenians, and at least a few 
elect members have caught a glimpse of 
something in the character of the doers that 
transforms the tale from disjointed annals 
to an inevitable development. And this 
flash of new light, absolutely relevant to the 
aim of the class-room instructor, came 
through a true, if incomplete, appreciation 
of the vase. 

The following hour has perhaps been en- 
gaged by a woman who wants to see some of 
the less familiar collections. A _ little 
questioning reveals that she is not con- 
scious of any special predilection; so the 


docent suggests, ‘Suppose we take some- 
thing related to our own daily life; how 
about dishes?” Back they go to the 
Greek vase collection, to the very hydria 
that formed a starting-point for the class; 
and with the adult visitor, as with the 
children, the surest way of fixing attention 
is a word or two of preliminary fact: age, 
use, something about the origi:sal owners. 
But the piece thus introduced becomes, this 
time, not a symbol of Greek life and spirit, 
but a thing with a character of its own. 
The visitor's experience in lifting a heavy 
filled pitcher by the side handle and trying 
to steady it so that the water shall not 
surge out at the lip will make her quick to 
detect the perfect fitness to use in number 
and placing of handles, and in the sharp 
confining in-curve of the shoulder. It will 
then be easy, by showing her earlier ex- 
amples, to lead her to discover how the 
curve of the body, the meeting of neck and 
shoulder, the swelling out of the handles at 
their junction points, have all been studied 
and developed till they afford to the eye a 
sense of exquisite adjustment similar to 
that which the structure gives to the user’s 
muscles. Before long the visitor discovers 
that the docent, instead of offering her 
difficult points of connoisseurship, or solemn 
rhapsodies on Beauty, has given her prin- 
ciples in accordance with which she, too, 
can observe and analyze and enjoy; and 
thereafter her own comments and questions 
will determine what else they shall look at 
together: whether they shall linger in the 
vase room to enjoy other types of the same 
art, or go off to look for a similar spirit ex- 
pressing itself in some Greek marble or 
coin, or for similarities and differences in 
adjustment of design to use in English 
furniture or Gothic tapestry. The visitor’s 
gain, when the hour ends, should be not 
only a new sensitiveness of observation that 
enables her to search for and delight in the 
significant distinctions of form and spirit, 
but also the discovery that such observa- 
tion will be keener and more enjoyable the 
more deeply it is tinged with the sympathy 
that comes from historical and technical 
knowledge. 

It is evident that the docent’s equipment 
must be the same, whether he is to meet 
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class or single guest. He must know, first, 
the objects in the collections with an in- 
timacy sufficient to perceive clearly their 
characteristic traits, practical and aesthetic; 
second, the history of their times, at least 
far enough to sympathize with the circum- 
stances and problems of their creators; and 
third, the varied museum public, so that he 
can seize quickly on the appropriate object 
and facts to kindle the interest of each 
visitor or group. But equally clear is the 
difference in method and purpose with 
which the equipment is used. In the first 
case he is presenting a lesson, necessarily 
predetermined, to a class as a whole; he 
uses museum material, but could use it to 
better advantage in a place less distract- 
ingly novel to the students; he adapts to his 
audience, but to its average, not to in- 
dividuals, nor (in any satisfactory degree) 
in response to self-revealing questions. In 
short, he does nothing which, given equal 
equipment, could not be done as well by the 
regular teacher in the regular class-room;' 
he is an instructor pure and simple. 

In the second case, however, he drops the 
class-room manner, and becomes the host, 
alert to give his visitors pleasure by pre- 
senting to them his familiar friends among 
the collections. His task is a matter of 
self-effacing social tact, first in choosing 
congenial subjects for introduction, second 
in unobtrusively giving the guest such in- 
formation as will place him en rapport with 
his new acquaintance, and lastly in so re- 
vealing the latter as to lay the foundations 
of a friendship that may be continued with- 
out further intervention from himself. 

Both functions, then, belong legitimately 
to the museum instructor; but while in the 
one he is cheered by the consciousness that 
he is offering a serviceable and (under 
present conditions) otherwise unobtainable 
supplement to the curricula of the regular 
schools, into the other he throws himself 
with the enthusiastic conviction that he is 
helping fulfil the peculiar purpose of his 
chosen institution, the museum. 

EvizaBpetH M. WHITMORE. 


‘| am speaking only of the docent’s specific 
instruction—not of its undoubted by-product, a 
quickened curiosity about, and perhaps love for, 
the museum itself. 


A HOLIDAY EXPERIMENT? 


T was felt that during the month of 

August, something might be done to 

brighten the holidays of the many school 

children who were unable this year to 
go into the country; in fact, an opportunity 
appeared to present itself to those who be- 
lieve in the moral and mental value of art 
teaching to try the experiment of interest- 
ing children intelligently in some of the 
treasures of our museums.’ The Victoria 
and Albert Museum, being larger than any 
other, and apparently depleted to a greater 
extent of its custodians, appeared the best 
field, and one particularly suitable for the 
Art Teachers’ Guild. The objects in this 
museum do not appeal so obviously to the 
children as the animals and birds in the 
Natural History Museum, or the models of 
working machines in the Science Museum 
which, as one of the children called it, is 
“the place where you press a button and 
turn a handle, Miss,”’ this last fulfilling the 
need of the child mind—wanting to do 
something, even if only pressing a button or 
turning a handle. 

Sir Cecil Smith, the Director of the Mu- 
seum, was accordingly approached, and the 
request proffered that members of the Art 
Teachers’ Guild might take in hand those 
children who were found wandering aim- 
lessly in the galleries. A personal inter- 
view was the immediate resulf, at which the 
Director explained that it had long been his 
desire to set on foot some such movement, 
whether on the lines of establishing a 
“Children’s Room” containing exhibits of 
peculiar interest to children as in some of the 
American museums, or in some other man- 
ner. The necessary economies during the 
war time appeared to render the idea more 
difficult to attain, although the need was 
even greater. The Director eagerly ac- 
cepted the proposal and at once made the 
necessary arrangements; a special room was 

2Reprinted from The Art Teachers’ Guild 
Record, London, September, 1915. 

3An interesting letter from Miss Spiller chron- 
icles the continuation and development of such 
holiday guidance during the summer of 1916, 
with the modest statement, “With added experi- 


ence we feel that something of lasting good may 
have been commenced.” 
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placed at the service of the Guild, provision 
being made for drawing by a plentiful 
supply of pencils and paper, the services of 
the official guide were also offered. At a 
second interview, Miss Churcher, the lead- 
ing helper at Mrs. H. Ward’s vacation 
school, was present, when it was recom- 
mended that no reward nor free meals of 
any kind should be given to the children; 
indeed, as after events proved, it was the 
guides who were the recipients of favors, and 
on Saturday afternoons screws of news- 
paper containing dubious looking sweets 
were produced by the children, and as a 
matter of course a share offered to the 
friendly guide. 

Many members of the Guild were already 
helping in various forms of emergency work, 
but several expressed their willingness to 
try the experiment, and on August bank 
holiday a small number took possession of 
the room near the main entrance, which for 
the time being bore the sign “ Art Teachers’ 
Guild.” With a few sheets of paper and 
pencils in hand, a trio of small boys were 
accosted. “Swords?” ‘“‘Yes, Miss,” was 
the ready answer, and in five minutes a 
party of about a dozen had collected round 
the Japanese armor and swords. ‘“‘Would 
they like totry to draw them? There was 
paper with the King’s initials which we might 
use if we were careful and pencils too, per- 
haps just the sameas hemight use if hecame 
tothe museum.” And thus the work be- 
gan; it was soon seen that the children were 
puzzled to determine their guide’s relation 
toward them, they realized that they were 
not having lessons, but “teacher” came 
naturally as the fitting title, until one guide 
explained, “‘I am not your teacher,” to be 
promptly asked, “What are you then?” 
“Well, I’m just your friend!” This was 
the key to the spirit in which the work was 
carried on, the children being quick to re- 
spond with their confidence, and many a 
little family story revealed much to help 
toward a good mutual understanding. 

Not being prepared to meet with so many 
grimy children, the Director was again 
assailed, and arrangements made for the 
room to be washed out daily with disin- 
fectant, and the working materials steril- 
ized. Some boys “‘captured” were really 
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of the hooligan type, and on being invited 
to join a group, protested that they did not 
want to see anything, all they wanted was 
to make the policeman angry, “it was such 
fun.” However, they consented to give the 
guide a chance, their attention was quickly 
riveted, and finally thanks were given and a 
request that they might come again. Others 
proved willing and regular visitors, and 
were absolutely transformed characters by 
the end of the holiday. The boys appeared 
to make the greater appeal to most of the 
guides, notwithstanding that they were 
more generally accustomed to girls; the 
London street boy is indeed an engaging 
creature, and it was good to come in con- 
tact with him in order to sharpen one’s own 
wits. Two particularly fresh-looking little 
girls speaking English free from Cockney 
accent proved to be Belgians, and each 
carried a treasured doll; their delight was 
great when some Belgian visitors to the 
museum on speaking to them in Flemish 
and finding that they came from the same 
town promised to visit their mother. In 
sharp contrast was the solemn sad little lad 
with soaking wet boots on a wet afternoon 
who pathetically remarked, “Yes, Miss, 
they are very wet, and father said | had bet- 
ter stay at home and dry them, but mother 
said, ‘Out you get,’ and I hadn’t time to get 
my ball, so | come in here again.” 

A sufficient amount of interest was ex- 
hibited to keep the groups well together, 
occasionally some daring spirits caused 
anxiety to their guide, as when they at- 
tempted to climb railings in perilous po- 
sitions. The museum warders, probably 
themselves mindful of their own boyhood, 
entered into the holiday spirit and gave 
much help which is now gladly acknowl- 
edged. 

Many children had strong preferences, 
weapons proved of great interest, and any- 
thing in connection with their knowledge of 
history was keenly appreciated; a set of 
pictures of historic battles was specially dis- 
played in close proximity to the medals, 
which include the Victoria Cross together 
with French and Italian equivalents, as well 
as the Prussian Iron Cross. 

A period spent among the Sedan chairs 
and sledges, with stories told concerning 
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them was much enjoyed. The two great 
halls of casts gave inspiration for drawing 
to sets of boys of about twelve years of age. 
They were shown the Roman soldiers as 
distinct from the Dacians on Trajan’s col- 
umn and at once made sketches of their 
armor; the neighboring set of little Crom- 
wellian figures from the staircase in Crom- 
well House supplied several boys with in- 
teresting material, one of them drawing 
aloof from the others was attracted by the 
flowing lines of a low relief nymph from 
Versailles, while two others selected Italian 
relief portraits, and these were really well 
drawn. The Bayeux tapestry proved a per- 
ilous but captivating subject, its position 
high up around the balcony of one of the 
large halls made it physically exhausting to 
look at. 

The historical costumes in the upper gal- 
leries were much admired, and interpreted 
in different ways, as for example the post 
boy’s costume was translated by some of the 
children to mean a postman’s uniform, and 
explanation by the friendly guide was 
sought. This collection would make a 
greater appeal, and certainly to older 
students and ordinary visitors also, if the 
costumes were displayed on well-modeled 
life-size figures as those in the Ethnographi- 
cal Museum at Prague, where the character- 
istic type of each tribe is well marked. 
Two cases of beautifully modeled and dress- 
ed figures failed to attract because of their 
small size, which would not have been the 
case had they been arranged in their 
original setting as “‘ Nativity” groups. 

A visit to the Della Robbia examples was 
sympathetically enjoyed by the girls, in 
whom the baby ideal instinct was always 
present; they essayed to draw the cherubs, 
producing what would be unintelligible or 
even hideous to most folk, but with the 
right feeling behind, nevertheless. Two 
old doll’s houses specially brought from 
Bethnal Green museum rejoiced the heart of 
every girl and some of the boys too. One 
of these is a perfect little house and furni- 
ture from Nuremberg, the other English 
and less complete. One small girl naively 
put it, “Of course I like the German doll’s 
house best because it is the best, but I can’t 
help wishing it were English.” There were 
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other instances of spontaneous and un- 
biased opinion. 

The reproductions of Roman silver from 
the Hildesheim, Bosco Reale, and other 
treasures roused the interest of both boys 
and girls, for their mothers had no silver 
saucepans, nor did they have such large 
saltcellars! The Mycenaean treasures led 
to stories of nations before the iron age, the 
bronze sword and daggers together with 
Danish weapons were favorite subjects for 
the pencil. Boys of Irish extraction were 
attracted by the case of reproductions from 
the beautiful Celtic brooches which have 
been worn by men. A morning in the Book 
Production Gallery led to great enjoyment, 
the big boys gravely pointed out letters for 
the little brothers tocopy, while they selected 
quaint illuminated headings for their own 
study. A special collection in the Loan 
Court contained fine Japanese bronzes, 
little water wells for use in mixing Indian 
ink, these having the forms of animals, 
birds, fish, fruit, boats, and small houses, 
thus every child found something of par- 
ticular interest, and several good drawings 
were produced. 

It was a real “field day” when Mr. 
Watts, the keeper of the metal department, 
having returned from his holiday, devoted a 
whole afternoon to explain and demonstrate 
the workings of various locks. He pro- 
duced a gilded lock which Henry VIII is 
credited to have had as part of his traveling 
luggage in order to make his own bedroom 
secure. There was first the puzzle to locate 
the keyhole, and then to see which little 
knob must be pushed and in what direction 
in order to disclose it. After this the large 
coffers (generally described by the children 
as “coffins”) were looked at with added in- 
terest, the search for the keyhole being con- 
tinued in a similar manner; one coffer was 
examined with special interest, since on ac- 
count of its intricate fastenings it had not 
been opened since it had been in the mu- 
seum. These mechanical mysteries fasci- 
nated children and guides alike, and here it 
may be well to say that wonder and admira- 
tion were continually expressed, but never 
in connection with the money value of the 
object, rather in a purpose fulfilled, and real 
worth. 
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A description of the process of manufac- 
ture always riveted the attention, and many 
pertinent questions were asked in connec- 
tion with damascening, engraving, inlay, 
stained glass, pottery, weaving and em- 
broidery which were among the crafts under 
notice. A little girl hazarded the opinion 
that the sixth-century Coptic embroideries 
must have been very well made because 
“‘they had worn so well.” The exhibition 
of Mestrovic’s powerful sculpture aroused 
curiosity, and after a short chat several 
young students made their way alone to 
them, one small boy of eight drew after- 
wards from memory what might have been 
taken to be a party of faithful followers 
bearing the coffin of their martyred hero to 
a fitting place of entombment, but in re- 
sponse to questioning gave the explanation, 
“Them’s the ladies outside, Miss”—the 
solemn row of stern Serbian caryatides. 

The children were critical of each other’s 
work, and generous in their praise. One 
set of boys organized a competition in their 
street for the best drawing of a soldier or 
sailor, which drawing, clearly and deftly 
executed, was presented to their guide. 
When the last day of the holidays came 
there were many requests, “You'll come 
and show us more things at Christmas, 
won't you?’ The request has also been 
made by the Director, who looks forward to 
being able to provide more special exhibits 
of particular attraction. The number of 
the little flock rose to about 100 daily, 
many of them being regular visitors, eagerly 
joining their guide the moment lunch was 
finished to claim a second turn. The ser- 
vices of some boy scouts had been requisi- 
tioned, and they were put inchargeoccasion- 
ally, proving useful in keeping the boys to- 
gether. The official guide gave much help, 
often suggesting the means of obtaining in- 
formation if he could not himself give it. 
The experiment was greatly enjoyed, and 
has been sufficiently successful to encourage 
the hope that the Art Teachers’ Guild may 
be able to show how much can be done by 
enthusiastic teachers, who being well quali- 
fied, are ready to coéperate with the keepers 
of our national treasures, and make them of 
living interest to the coming generation. 

EtHet M. SpImLcer. 
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THE USE OF MOTION PHOTOGRA- 
PHY IN MUSEUMS 


HE educatorhas been tardy in his re- 

cognition of the value of motion 

photography, notwithstanding its 

almest miraculous performances 
andunlimited possibilities. It was, perhaps, 
quite natural that itsleast important appeal, 
that of providing amusement, should have 
been recognized first by both producer and 
public. Notwithstanding the vast propor- 
tions of the industry which is supplying 
amusement films, it will, before long, be far 
outrivaled by the activities which will pro- 
duce purely educational subjects. The 
amusement films are of necessity ephemeral. 
Like current plays they run for a short 
season and go to the discard, never to be 
resurrected. On the other hand, the 
negatives depicting the making of a rug, the 
life of the bee, or the wonders of a drop of 
water, when once recorded, are good for all 
time, a permanent investment affording 
constantly increasing returns. Even now 
thousands of educational films in the field 
of art, archaeology, science, industry, and 
travel are available at a low cost, although 
only a small number of educational in- 
stitutions are at present using motion 
pictures. It will take no great imagination 
to forecast the growth of the educational 
film as soon as the vast number of schools 
and colleges—public, private, parochial, 
and technical—museums, libraries, and the 
myriads of educational clubs and lyceum 
circuits are equipped toutilizethem. Even 
now, with the comparatively small demand, 
the remote corners of the earth are being 
searched for material. With the rapidly 
increasing market for educational films 
they will be supplied in correspondingly in- 
creasing numbers and museums of art will 
be able to secure splendid material covering 
every department of museum work. The 
use that may be made of moving pictures in 
a small museum is well illustrated by the 
experience of the Toledo Museum of Art 
during the past twelve months. 

For a period of several weeks daily talks 
were given at the museum on ceramics to 
some three thousand fifth grade pupils of 
the public schools. These talks were fol- 
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lowed by two reels, one showing the potters 
of the Nile at work, the other illustrating 
the life and achievement of Bernard 
Palissy. Each film consumed about fifteen 
minutes of time, and while supplementing 
the talk, these films were far more illuminat- 
ing and convincing than any talk could 
possibly be. 

A flower show at the museum which fol- 
lowed a city-wide campaign continued for 
one week and was visited by ten thousand 
adults and children. Several talks were 
given each day illustrated with films show- 
ing the cultivation of flowers and shrubs, 
the growth of plants from the first shoot to 
the full flower. Other films depicted the 
sensitive plant, the fly catcher, and other 
curious plants in action, together with 
many other flower films, all in natural 
colors. 

The museum conducts annually a cam- 
paign for the conservation of desirable 
birds. Twice weekly films are shown de- 
picting bird life and incidents in similar 
campaigns in other localities. These are 
also in full color. 

Saturdays and Sundays four films are 
shown to several audiences each day, with 
an average daily attendance of about five 
hundred children and the same number of 
adults. These films cover art, archaeology, 
travel in classic lands, craftsmanship, 
nature studies, science, with perhaps one 
animated cartoon to supply the comedy 
element. 

Special evenings are arranged for the em- 
ployees of department stores. Those who 
are handling silks, for instance, are shown 


the life of the silkworm and every detail in 
the manufacture of the fabric. On other 
occasions the films illustrate the linen in- 
dustry, the weaving of rugs, or the making 
of the various articles which store employees 
are daily handling. Many such films are 
supplied weekly by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economics, Washington, D. C., without 
cost. Already the Bureau is serving 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

The varying activities of each day sug- 
gest some new use of the motion picture in 
the work of the Toledo Museum. Among 
the many films used during the past season 
were those illustrating the United States 
Mint, bamboo and its uses, wood carving, 
Venetian glass workers, excavations in 
Egypt, carpet making, travels in France, 
Italy, Java, Iceland, Morocco, California, 
the Grand Canyon, the manufacturing of 
steel, stone quarrying, charcoal burning, 
architectural tours, and score upon score of 
other films equally interesting, instructive, 
and applicable. 

The cost of installing a first-class outfit 
amounted to about three hundred dollars, 
and the cost of our film service during the 
year did not exceed three hundred and fifty 
dollars. We feel that this was a splendid 
investment and that the results would have 
warranted ten times the expenditure. Each 
succeeding season will find more and better 
subjects available for use and we feel as- 
sured that the motion picture is at present 
one of our most productive activities with 
unlimited possibilities yet to be developed. 

Georce W. STEVENS. 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOULD you like to know that each 

month when the BULLETIN comes 

to your ‘home you would find in it 

one story written especially for you? 
That is what we are planning for this 
winter, a page for the boys and girls. This 
month the story—Userneter in Egypt— 
carries us back to Egypt 4,500 years ago, 
to the time when the pyramids were built 
for the kings and the mastaba tombs of the 
nobles clustered around them. It tells in 
story form about our big Egyptian tomb 
built for Perneb 2,650 years before Christ. 
This was taken down stone by stone in 
Egypt, carefully packed, sent across the 
desert on the backs of camels or on small 
cars drawn by men, loaded on an ocean 
liner, and set up in our Museum just as it 
stood on the sands of Egypt. I hope most 
of you have seen this already, but why not 
come over to the Museum and see it again 
after you have read the story? 


WITH USERNETER IN EGYPT 


T was a hot night in September. That 
day we had gone to the Museum with 
our teacher to see a large tomb built for 

an Egyptian nobleman, Perneb, who 
lived 4,500 years ago. | lay thinking it all 
over, and wondering about the real Perneb 
and his two sons, Userneter and Shepsesre. 
| wished I might know more about them. 
All ofasudden some one grasped my hand 
impetuously and said something to me in a 
language | could not understand. To my 
surprise | found myself running through a 
field of wheat toward a rugged slope of 
desert sand rising beyond the fields, golden 
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yellow in the blinding glare of a desert sun, 
while my eager little escort talked without 
stopping for me to reply. 

Looking round my unfamiliar surround- 
ings, | saw behind me a town gleaming in 
the sunlight, and farther toward the east a 
broad stream, and ahead of me a hillside 
dotted at intervals, for miles and miles, 
with huge pyramids built of mammoth 
blocks of stone, and, clustered round each, 
smaller buildings, flat on top, as if they had 
started to be pyramids but had stopped 
half-way. I knew now; the river was the 
Nile, the city Memphis, the great pyramids 
were the tombs of the Egyptian kings and 
the flat-roofed buildings near them the 
mastaba tombs of the nobles who had 
served those kings. I was on my way to 
Perneb’s tomb in the cemetery of Sakkara. 

My companion must be Perneb’s grand- 
son, Userneter, the son of Shepsesre, Per- 
neb’s younger son. He was nude except 
for a girdle round his waist, this boy of per- 
haps eight years, with a dark brown skin 
that seemed burned by the hot sun, an 
active little body, and an animated face in 
which the brown eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. Pointing ahead, he drew my atten- 
tion to a man of strong, muscular build, and 
dignified, grave face, his father, Shepsesre, 
who was waiting for us, standing beside the 
litter—a sort of chair carried on the 
shoulders of servants—in which he had 
been borne across the fields and up the 
slope. He was dressed in one garment, a 
kilt of white linen extending from his waist 
to his knees, and standing out stiffly in 
front as if starched. Around his shoulders 
was a broad bead collar, and on his head a 
wig that covered his ears and fell down on 
his shoulders. Sandals were on his feet. 
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He grasped his staff firmly in one hand and 
with the other brushed away the swarms of 
flies around him with a folded linen cloth. 
It was as if Perneb himself had wandered 
down from his tomb and was waiting for us, 
so like his father did Shepsesre look. 

My little escort soon ceased to talk, im- 
itating his father’s serious manner; silently 
we walked along the streets of the cemetery 
until we approached a group of tombs that 
included Shepsesre’s own tomb, already 
finished, and that of Perneb. Behind us 
the servants followed, bearing in their arms 
large jars of beer and baskets heaped with 
bread and fruit. At the end of a narrow 
passageway between Shepsesre’s tomb and 
another one we came to a heavy wooden 
door. I could see no lock, no way of open- 
ing, but when one of the servants handed 
Shepsesre a long piece of wood rounded on 
the sides, with a strip of leather attached to 
it, he put it through a hole in the door, and 
before | understood how he used his queer 
key, the heavy door swung back and | found 
myself in the courtyard of Perneb’s tomb. 

Apparently forgetting every one else, 
Shepsesre stood still looking at the figures 
of his father, Perneb, carved on either side 
of the doorway through which we were to 
enter the tomb itself. Little Userneter and 
| sat down on a low bench in the corner of 
the courtyard and waited for him, while the 
servants stood in line ready for his slightest 
word of command. It was all so solemn 
that | was almost afraid. My eyes trav- 
eled from the son to the image of his father 
carved on the stone and on to the odd little 
pictures in outline—birds, animals, and 
people—which were cut above the figure 
of Perneb and were Egyptian words— 
hieroglyphs, my teacher called them—that 
told the many titles of Perneb, among them 
Sole Companion of the King and Keeper of 
the Crowns. 

Shepsesre’s reverie was interrupted by 
the coming of four men leading an ox. It 
was evident that they were priests, for at 
once they proceeded to prepare for the 
offering. Killing the ox, they cut off great 
joints of the meat and carried them within 
the tomb. 

Next, Shepsesre motioned to two of the 
servants to follow him into the offering 


chamber and there to set down the food and 
drink they had brought for the spirit of 
Perneb, who was thought to live in the 
tomb. Of course Userneter and I went too. 
One wall of the vestibule we went through 
was covered with pictures, the pictures | 
had seen on my previous visit, some of them 
just sketches, some finished work. At one 
place I saw Perneb represented sitting in a 
litter such as Shepsesre had occupied a few 
minutes before, while toward him came men 
carrying fruit and vegetables or leading 
cattle—a powerful ox or a gentle oryx or 
antelope—for him to inspect. At another 
place | saw smaller figures—Perneb’s wife 
and sons—humbly crouched on the floor be- 
fore him. Userneter pointed to the figure 
of his father as we passed it. 

In the offering chamber Shepsesre walked 
straight to what I had heard called a “false 
door.” It was only a make-believe door 
through which the spirit of Perneb was sup- 
posed to come out into the room. On it | 
saw Perneb pictured five times, four times 
standing, staff in hand, and once seated be- 
fore an offering table which was heaped 
high. Everywhere else on the panels of the 
door were queer little hieroglyphs, prayers 
for blessings on the dead Perneb, my teacher 
had said. Shepsesre appeared to say sev- 
eral of these aloud, then watched the priests 
as they washed a very low table like a plat- 
form before the false door and placed his 
offering of food and drink on it. With each 
offering one of them uttered some prayer or 
charm which he read from a papyrus roll 
and another held an incense burner open so 
that the sweet fragrance filled the room. 
Userneter and | stood watching them in- 
tently until they turned to go. 

Then I was free to look around. The 
walls formed a wonderful picture book in 
bright colors. Of course I had seen them 
the day before, but they seemed so different 
now. Again | was looking into the face of 
Perneb on either wall. This time he was 
seated, while coming toward him were 
figures bringing offerings or priests engaged 
in worship. One lifted the cover from an 
incense burner to let him smell the sweet 
fragrance, another poured water from a tall 
jar to wash the offering table. 

My companions meantime had gone out 
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into the courtyard again and into a smaller 
room where more servants brought up 
offerings and the priests placed them in 
pottery dishes on a little shelf just under a 
queer, narrow slot high up on the wall. | 
remembered then what I had been told so 
recently. Beyond the wall was another 
room, called the serdab or statue-chamber, 
and in it were several wooden statues, one, 
life-size, of Perneb himself, and smaller ones 
of his family. Through this little hole Per- 
neb was supposed to come out and enjoy 
the offerings on the narrow shelf below. 
Just then the wooden door through which 
we had entered was shaken violently and 
the sound echoed through the tomb. 
Could it be plunderers? No, for I heard 
my mother’s voice saying, “‘Wake up, 
a W. E. H. 


son: 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 
EMBERS of the Museum desiring 


to see the collections, or to follow 
acourse of study in any of the 
subjects represented by them, 
may secure the services of a member of the 
Staff, Miss Edith R. Abbot, formerly Pro- 
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fessor of Art at Wellesley College, free of 
charge. Miss Abbot will be glad to meet 
those who wish to take advantage of this 
service at any time, but an appointment 
should preferably be made in advance. 

Attention is called to the formal course 
on Italian Sculpture offered by Miss Abbot 
for members, as announced on page 189. 
The workers in bronze and in marble were 
the great initiators of the periods of rivival 
in Italian art. A number of fine examples 
of the sculpture of the Italian school are in 
the Museum collection. With the idea of 
relating these scattered examples in the 
Museum to the historic development of 
the plastic art of the Renaissance, thecourse 
of five illustrated lectures on Florentine 
sculptors was planned. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


REPORT will be given in the next 

issue of the BULLETIN of the active 

part that the Museum is taking 

in the conferences for Teachers of 
the Public Schools by means of lectures, 
both in the school centers and in the 
Museum. 
































CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES—EGyYPTIAN 
(Thirteenth Egyptian Room) 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
(Wing H, Room 9)..... 


(Wing H, Room 9)... 


(Wing H, Room 9)... 


PPP errr 
(Wing F, Room 4) 


a ee 


IVORIES.... aided 
(Wing F, Room 4) 


METALWORK...... 
(Wing F, Room 4) 
(Floor Il, Room 23) 
(Wing F, Room 7) 


(Floor Il, Room 23) 


* Not yet on Exhibition. 


LIST OF LOANS 


AUGUST, 19160 


OBJECT 


Sistrum and handle of menat, 
faience, XXVI dynasty......... 


Part (left shoulder) of engraved 
and gilded armor, Italian, about 
1490; two parts (shoulder and 
thigh) of child’s embossed and 
gilded armor, made by Seusen- 
hofer, German, about 1510..... 


Three stirrups, Conquistador, His- 
pano-Mexican, sixteenth or 
seventeenth century........... 


Halberd head, American, middle of 
seventeenth century.......... 


.Plaque and covered box, French 


(Limoges), thirteenth century. 


*Lamp, enameled, Syrian, four- 
Re re ree 


Crucifixion, German, twelfth cen- 
tury; Crucifixion with Mary and 
Saint John, French, early four- 
ree 


Reliquary, late thirteenth century; 
silver-gilt plaque, Neptune and 
Amphitrite, sixteenth century, 
French; baiser de paix (Milan- 
ese), and *copper-gilt door of 
shrine, Italian, sixteenth cen- 
tury; “silver-gilt plate, Portu- 
guese, sixteenth century; tank- 
ard and *bronze-gilt dish, Ger- 
man, sixteenth century........ 
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SOURCE 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Edgar K. Smoot. 


Lent by the New England 
Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
METALWORK . Pair of silver candlesticks and sal- 
(Floor Il, Room 23) ver, maker, Paul Lamerie, 1728 


and 1737; pair of silver-gilt 
candlesticks and pair of honey- 
pots, maker, Pau! Storr, 1314, 


English (London)............. Lent by Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness. 
See seUOR o.oo ccateuess oer *Boxwood statuette, Flagellation, 
German, sixteenth century..... Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


*Not yet on Exhibition. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 
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FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an 
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Priviteces.—All classes of members are entitled 
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A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture of the member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

The Butvetin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
general distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, ani whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members of the 
Corporation. For further particulars,see special leaflet. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Opentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. (Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copy ists. 

Cutpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Priviteces.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances, 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schouls of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale 
See special leaflet 
COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.-6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








